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ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
RECONSIDERED 



BY H. E. BARNES 



In any attempt, however modest, to reconsider the evolu- 
tion of Anglo-American relations, it is necessary to assume 
at the outset a broad standpoint of interpretation. The es- 
sential futility of episodical history in general has been 
sufficiently demonstrated by such historians as Lamprecht 
in Germany, Seignobos in France, Green, Maitland. and 
Vinogradoff in England, and McMaster, Turner, Shotwell, 
Robinson and Hayes in America. No time need be wasted 
in pointing out the fact that this type of history has been 
equally disastrous in interpreting the development of the 
relations between Great Britain and the United States. The 
general misinformation and misunderstanding which exist 
on this subject today is as much due to the fact that Anglo- 
American relations have been studied in terms of the Stamp 
Act, the Boston Tea-Party, the Wyoming Massacre, the 
Chesapeake-Leopard episode, the Trent Affair, and the 
Venezuela boundary dispute, instead of being approached 
as a part of the broad problems of imperial administration 
and the expansion of the industrial revolution, as it is to the 
inaccuracies in the analysis and interpretation of these epi- 
sodes in the popular text-books and literary histories of the 
past. 

Any review of the newer interpretation of the history 
of Anglo-American relations must necessarily begin with 
the era of colonization and the establishment of an Anglo- 
American civilization. A distinguished American historian 
has aptly remarked that any attempt correctly to interpret 
the American Revolution is bound to fail unless one grasps 
the fact that in the most fundamental sense the American 
Revolution was brought to this country by the colonists. 
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From the standpoint of social and political psychology there 
is undoubtedly a large amount of important truth in this 
statement. Those who emigrate from their native country 
are invariably the radicals and dissenters at home — the ener- 
getic, progressive, and adventurous element which is jealous 
of external interference from any source. The settlers of 
the American colonies were more than religious dissenters: 
they were those who were dissatisfied with existing social, 
political, and economic institutions in England in the seven- 
teenth century. The religious situation in England was but 
an incident in a more general and fundamental movement. 
If these classes were dissatisfied with the relatively radical 
British institutions of the seventeenth century, it does not 
seem particularly strange that their more progressive de- 
scendants resented the attempt made after 1760 to establish 
in America many of the administrative institutions and prac- 
tices of a Britain which had grown much more conservative 
since 1650. 

Not only were the original American colonists the most 
radical, restless, and progressive element in the countries 
from which they migrated, but also the circumstances of their 
life in their new environment tended to make them and their 
descendants more radical and more variant from the general 
type of the citizens of the mother country. 

The political circumstances of the greatest significance 
in the period of colonial history which bear upon Anglo- 
American relations were the problems connected with the 
colonial control of the royal governors, and with the nature 
and enforcement of the British colonial commercial policy. 

The text-book historians, as well as many of the literary 
historians, have taken great delight in exposing in relentless 
detail the instances of tyranny on the part of a few royal 
governors. One hears much of such men as Berkeley and 
Andros, and but little of the " ninety and nine " governors 
whose generally satisfactory rule gave their terms of service 
no cause for special attention on the part of the colonists 
or later historians. Moreover, the authoritative students of 
the regime of the colonial governors, such as Professor 
Greene, have demonstrated that the powers of the royal gov- 
ernors were in general very greatly curtailed by the control 
of the colonial assemblies over their salaries. In this way 
the colonists were able to exact concessions and to secure a 
very considerable degree of local freedom and self -govern- 
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merit. That the colonists were very well satisfied with this 
arrangement is apparent from the fact that one of the most 
hated features of the new imperial system which George III 
and his ministers attempted to establish in America in 1763 
was the proposal to alter the colonial administration in such 
a manner as to remove the colonial governors in large degree 
from the control of the colonists. The significant fact about 
the colonial administrative system is that for a century the 
colonists were becoming familiar with and attached to a 
system of representative local political institutions which 
enabled them to curb and often to control the representa- 
tives of British authority. 

Even more definite and portentous were the traditions 
of colonial freedom from active British restraint which were 
built up in the same period in the field of commercial rela- 
tions. The regulation of the commerce of Great Britain and 
her dependencies from 1600 to 1760, like that of all other 
countries of that time, was governed by the body of politico- 
economic theory and practice known as Mercantilism. This 
doctrine proceeded upon the unquestioned assumption that 
colonies were commercial and financial ventures planned and 
executed for the benefit of the mother country and her citi- 
zens. It was essential, therefore, that colonial trade be care- 
fully regulated solely in the interests of the colonizing nation. 
Such was the theoretical foundation of the British laws which 
governed the trade of the American colonies. They were not 
an ingenious British invention for the oppression of the 
British colonies, but were for two centuries as much the 
universally accepted foundations of the economic order as a 
protective tariff has been an integral part of the platform 
of the Republican party since 1860. Moreover, as Mr. 
George Louis Beer has convincingly pointed out in his au- 
thoritative volumes, the trade restrictions in theory imposed 
by Great Britain upon her American colonies were far more 
liberal than the similar regulations enacted by the other 
European nations. " Legitimate " types of colonial trade 
and industry were stimulated by British bounties. Even 
more significant is the fact that these relatively liberal trade 
restrictions were very laxly enforced by Great Britain, and 
remained practically a dead letter down to 1763. Smug- 
gling was not only common — if not well nigh universal — but 
it carried with it practically no moral or social stigma. 
Equally important is the fact, pointed out by Professor 
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Osgood, that in Anglo-American controversies between 1763 
and 1775 the old trade laws played little or no part. But if 
the trade laws, through laxity of enforcement, in themselves 
had little direct influence in bringing on the American Revo- 
lution, they were indirectly of the greatest importance in 
creating the general situation of which the American Revo- 
lution was a natural and almost inevitable product. The 
fact that for a century strongly restrictive laws existed on 
the British statute books, but were not consistently enforced 
and could be ignored and defied with practical impunity by 
the colonists, was an influence scarcely to be exaggerated in 
building up that attitude of independence from, and of con- 
tempt for, British authority which existed in America in 
1763. This created a situation which practically assured the 
failure of Great Britain when, after 1763, the attempt was 
made really to enforce these long ignored and dormant laws. 
Finally, along with political and economic influences 
which were operating between 1650 and 1760 to produce a 
fundamental separation, in fact if not in theory, between 
Great Britain and her American colonies, there was also 
working a deeper sociological process which produced what 
has been most felicitously termed by Professor Becker " the 
beginnings of the American people." A widely different 
geographic, social, political and economic environment acting 
upon a population originally psychologically variant from 
the great mass of Englishmen, tended inevitably to create 
in the colonies a people who became, generation after gen- 
eration, more and more divergent from their kinsmen across 
the Atlantic. Not only were these environmental influences 
working to produce an essential dissimilarity between 
Englishmen and Americans, but through the fundamental 
uniformity of the American social environment there was 
being created a homogeneous and united American people 
and the beginnings of a national self-consciousness. The 
creation of a distinct American people made it impossible 
for them to think or feel as many Englishmen did, greatly 
intensified the potentialities for discord and misunderstand- 
ing, and equally lessened the possibility for harmony, co- 
operation, compromise, and mutual understanding. To be 
sure, the process of unification and amalgamation in the 
colonial population was not completed by 1763, but it has 
gone far enough to create a strong feeling of national self- 
consciousness and of essential independence of England in 
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a large and influential portion of the population — large 
enough, as subsequent events proved, to be able to force the 
Revolution on the remainder of the colonists and to carry it 
to a successful termination. Finally, it must not be forgotten 
that it was this group in the colonies which has been most 
affected by the historical and environmental influences mak- 
ing for the development of a new American national self- 
consciousness which was bound to find the new British 
imperial system most oppressive and burdensome to their 
personal interests. 

Attention may now be turned to a brief analysis of the 
nature and the occasion of the institution of the new British 
imperial policy in the period following 1763, which, oper- 
ating in connection with the historical antecedents of a cen- 
tury, produced the culminating incident of the process — the 
American Revolution. It has been the fashion in the past 
to represent the origin of the new British system of vigorous 
imperial administration as the result of the fatuous arro- 
gance and tyranny of George III with a view to oppressing 
and exasperating the citizens of the American colonies, and 
in particular the inhabitants of the city of Boston. A series 
of scholarly investigations, most notable among them being 
the recent work of Professor Alvord, have, however, forever 
discredited this venerable interpretation of the American 
Revolution in terms of the personality of George III and 
the succession of events in Boston in the period between 
1763 and 1775. 

It is now generally agreed among scholars that the new 
imperial policy — in which such measures as the Stamp Act, 
Townsend Acts, and the " Intolerable Acts " were but sub- 
ordinate incidents — was necessitated on the part of Great 
Britain by the greatly increased burden of imperial adminis- 
tration which had been thrust upon her by the additions of 
the vast district in Canada and in the Mississippi Valley 
acquired from France in 1763. If Great Britain desired to 
retain an effective control over this territory which had been 
gained as a result of more than a half -century of intermit- 
tent conflict with France, it was indispensable that the pre- 
carious slipshod and haphazard methods of the previous 
century of colonial administration be abandoned, and that a 
systematic and efficient reorganization of the imperial system 
be effected. How little part the personality of George III 
played in the initiation of this new imperial policy is evident 
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from the fact that all constructive British statesmen of the 
period, of all political affiliations, agreed upon the necessity 
of establishing a new imperial system ; it was only later that 
Englishmen split over the question of the advisability of 
carrying out the project in spite of colonial resistance. Of 
the desirability and necessity of this reform in imperial ad- 
ministration there can be no doubt, but neither can there 
be any uncertainty that the colonial policy of the previous 
century, which has been outlined above, had made the possi- 
bility of the peaceful execution of this new plan extremely 
remote. Great Britain had postponed until too late the 
attempt to establish a strong system of imperial administra- 
tion in America. 

The entire legality of the measures passed by Great 
Britain as a means of putting her new policy into execution 
is unquestionable. As Professor Osgood, the leading author- 
ity on the subject, has clearly pointed out, " the theory of 
the English parliamentary control over the Colonies was as 
fully established and as firmly supported by precedents as 
any system could be." The modern theory of direct repre- 
sentation in Parliament to give validity to a law, was foreign 
to the English constitutional system down to 1832. More- 
over, the whole moral issue involved in the colonial claims 
to representation for taxation, falls to the ground when one 
understands that Grenville offered to withdraw the British 
schemes for taxation and to allow the protesting colonies 
to devise a system of taxation through their own representa- 
tives in the colonial assemblies. Benjamin Franklin, the 
American representative at the Court of St. James, was, how- 
ever, compelled sadly to admit, in answer to Grenville's prop- 
osition, that the colonists would neither consent to taxation by 
England to meet the expenses of colonial administration, nor 
would they be able to agree upon any general system of self- 
determined and self-imposed taxation. 

Not only was the new imperial system constitutionally 
legal, but also the scheme of taxation which it was proposed 
to institute to support the administration was certainly rea- 
sonable and relatively equitable. Inasmuch as the money to 
be collected was to be expended in the defence and govern- 
ment of the colonies its purpose was certainly just. Again, 
the " incidence of taxation," while not perfectly distributed, 
was fairly equitable, as it fell chiefly upon the commercial 
classes. But the bourgeoisie in America, as elsewhere, were 
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the radicals in political theory and were those who had been 
the longest accustomed to, and had profited most from, es- 
sential independence of British authority. They were, there- 
fore, the most dangerous class to tax, as England discovered. 

The fundamental explanation of why the conflict, implicit 
in the nature of things in 1765, should have been brought to 
a crisis in the following decade, is to be found in the differ- 
ences in attitude and in psychology between those English- 
men who supported the execution of the new and vigorous 
imperial policy in spite of colonial opposition, and those 
colonists who led the opposition to the new British imperial- 
ism. In the first place, there was a fundamental difference 
between the British Tory who had come into control of Brit- 
ish policy and the American Patriot in the line of approach 
to the conflicting issues. The English statesman who sup- 
ported and directed the new plan was chiefly interested in the 
practical, legal, and administrative aspects of the controversy, 
and from this standpoint there was certainly little foundation 
or justification for the American position. The Patriot on 
the other hand was in reality most concerned with the eco- 
nomic phases of the new system, but in public utterances 
stressed the abstract moral and theoretical aspects of the 
questions at issue. There was, therefore, no common meet- 
ing ground for the contending parties. Equally significant 
was the wide diversity between the psychology of the Tory 
ministry and that of the Patriot agitators. It was as impos- 
sible for the inflexible Tories who constituted the " King's 
friends " to understand the position and arguments of the 
radical Patriot, " replete with sentiments of general liberty," 
as it is for the present day Prussian Junker to interpret the 
psychology of the leaders of the Bolsheviki. In other words, 
a problem of diplomacy and statesmanship, which would 
have taxed the ingenuity of the most congenial minds, was 
entrusted to parties who could scarcely have come to prac- 
tical agreement over questions in regard to which they were 
theoretically in perfect harmony. 

It is, therefore, of prime importance to keep in mind this 
fact that the political policy and circumstances on both sides 
of the Atlantic from 1763 to 1773, which led to the outbreak 
of the American Revolution, were guided by those classes 
in the two countries who were most divergent in character 
and viewpoint. Those who were most determined to carry 
out Britain's new imperial policy at any cost had to deal 
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with those in America who, for diverse reasons, mainly eco- 
nomic, resented most keenly British interference and were 
most attracted by the thought of ultimate independence from 
Great Britain. Thus the wide variation between the leaders 
in Britain and America in the decade before 1775 is quite 
as important in explaining the occasion of the conflict as 
in furnishing the basis for interpreting the more fundamental 
historical issues. By their inflexible determination to enforce 
the new imperial system, the Tory ministry played into the 
hands of the radical Patriot minority in America and en- 
abled the latter to gather a sufficient following to hazard a 
war with the mother country. 

In April, 1775, owing to the vigorous determination of 
the Tory imperialists to carry the new colonial administrative 
policy into execution and the uncompromising assertion by 
the radical Patriot leaders of virtual colonial autonomy from 
imperial control, the Revolution, latent in the general con- 
ditions of the period, broke out into active conflict. It has 
been conventional to picture the American Revolution as the 
attempt of united imperial Britain to coerce a group of 
highly unified resisting colonists. The writings, however, of 
such men as Trevelyan and Fiske, which have revealed the 
sympathy of the strongest branch of the English Whigs with 
the American cause, and the researches of such writers as 
Van Tyne, Fisher, Flick, and Siebert, which have for the 
first time presented an appreciation of the strength and na- 
ture of the Loyalist party in America, have made it clear that 
the American Revolution cannot be understood in its broadest 
aspects unless it is regarded as in essence a civil war within 
the British Empire along class and party lines, rather than 
along mere territorial or geographical divisions. It was the 
struggle of British and American liberals and radicals against 
the policies of British conservatives and imperialists, sup- 
ported by the American Loyalists. 

In 1763 there was general unanimity among British 
statesmen as to the necessity of instituting a vigorous and 
systematic imperial administrative system. It was only when 
it became apparent that the execution of this plan would in- 
volve an open conflict with the American colonies, and when 
the new imperial policy, originally the work of Whigs and 
Tories alike, became primarily identified with the programme 
of the Chatham Whigs and the Tory party after 1765, that 
the Rockingham Whigs split off from the supporters of the 
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new imperialism and became sympathetic with the colonial 
cause. The remarkable prevalence of Whig sympathy with 
the colonial cause in the Revolution is well stated in the 
following quotation from Professor Van Tyne's authorita- 
tive volume on the Revolution: 

In and out of Parliament the Whigs rejoiced openly oyer Amer- 
ican victories. In the House of Commons it was not unusual to speak 
of the American troops as " our armies," and Franklin and Henry 
Laurens, the President of Congress, were extravagantly praised. 
Newspapers constantly handled Washington with respect. One said, 
" There is not a King in Europe but would look like a valet de chambre 
by his side." Benedict Arnold, too, before his treason, was a favorite 
hero and his picture was everywhere, though after his treason he was 
bitterly attacked. Parallels were drawn repeatedly between Hampden 
and Montgomery and their causes were said to be the same. The 
English Whig journals openly denounced Lord North for having begun 
an unjust war which he was incompetent to conduct. Yet the Govern- 
ment, which before the war had muzzled the press ruthlessly, now 
allowed America to be praised, and endured violent attacks upon 
itself. When so many people approved such language the administra- 
tion saw the danger of prosecution. The support of the nation was 
given to the defenders of political liberty. 

Ample evidence exists that the Whig sympathies re- 
mained with the Patriots throughout the conflict, especially 
significant in this respect being the attitude of the Whig 
ministry which came into power with the fall of Lord North 
following Cornwallis' surrender at Yorktown. In their con- 
duct of the peace negotiations with the colonists, their atti- 
tude was so lenient that no less an authority than Professor 
John Bassett Moore describes the Treaty of 1783 as the one 
by which England gave the most and took the least of any 
treaty ever negotiated by Great Britain. 

That Americans were similarly divided over the issues 
of the Revolution has long been understood by historical stu- 
dents. American society was divided by the Revolution into 
three approximately equal parties. The Patriots, who fur- 
nished the whole initiative and direction in the Revolutionary 
movement, were made up mainly of merchants like John 
Hancock, who were interested in resisting the enforcement of 
the trade laws, together with a few radical Whig aristocrats 
such as Jefferson and the Lees, and parvenu agitators, oppor- 
tunists and revolutionary agents of the type of Patrick 
Henry and Samuel Adams. The Patriots were thus chiefly 
composed of those classes who were most directly affected by 
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the operation of the new British imperial system and who 
most perfectly reflected the current American political radi- 
calism. The Loyalists, who constituted the party of active 
opposition to the Revolution, were composed of British offi- 
cials, honest merchants who were injured by smuggling, 
most of the large landholders of the middle colonies, and the 
clergy of the Anglican church. The Loyalists were scarcely 
depraved and degenerate renegades, but were rather those 
classes which constituted the most eminently " respectable " 
portion of the colonial population in 1775, and their position 
was, to say the least, morally as defensible as that of the 
Patriots. Between these two extremes and about equal to 
either of the above parties were those, mainly middle-class 
farmers, who were generally indifferent to the whole con- 
troversy and who, as a class, never took any united action in 
resisting Great Britain. 

As the Patriots were the group who controlled the policy 
of the colonists from 1765 to 1783, it is most important to ex- 
amine their dominating purpose as the party of resistance 
to England, to determine whether their party programme 
aimed primarily at compromise and conciliation or at ulti- 
mate independence from Great Britain. Recent scholars 
have in general come to accept the position much earlier 
stated by authoritative scholars, but most systematically and 
comprehensively presented in Mr. Sydney George Fisher's 
volumes, which present a mass of incontrovertible evidence 
to support his thesis that the real core of the programme of 
the radical leaders of the Patriotic party from the beginning 
was independence of British control. In other words, the 
Declaration of Independence was not the result of a sudden 
inspiration, but was the statement at a well chosen time of 
the underlying principles that had inspired the Revolutionary 
leaders from the beginning of the controversy. Burke's 
famous speech on " conciliation " as well as Howe's policy 
of conciliation, then, rested on an absurdly erroneous inter- 
pretation of the motives and policies of the Patriot leaders. 

Of course there is always opposed to this view the ostenta- 
tious documents and letters of the Patriot leaders from 1763 
to 1776, which if literally accepted at their face value would 
indicate that the nearer the Patriot leaders approached to 
July 4th, 1776, the more deeply attached they became to 
Great Britain. The whole force of the general situation at 
the time, together with the evidence presented by the activi- 
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ties and attitude of the Patriots themselves, is opposed to the 
old interpretation which unquestioningly accepted as entirely 
valid the rhetorical public statements of the Patriot leaders. 
In the first place, if the revolutionary leaders had from the 
first been bent upon independence they would not have dared 
to take this position openly before 1776, for even at that 
time there were many who were strongly opposed to the Brit- 
ish policy since 1763 and who favored resistance to it, but 
who were unwilling to go as far as separation and independ- 
ence. From 1763 to 1776 it was incomparably easier for the 
revolutionary party to win support by stressing the alleged 
British tyranny than it would have been if the main emphasis 
had been placed on the desirability of independence. When 
it was agreed among the revolutionary leaders in the early 
summer of 1776 that the time had come for a declaration of 
separation and independence, if they were to check the 
progress of the British campaign of conciliation, they were 
under the very urgent necessity of maintaining with great 
emphasis their previous loyalty to Great Britain in order to 
allay the suspicions and gain the support of those in the anti- 
British party who were not yet willing to go as far as separa- 
tion, and who had hoped for a reconciliation with Great Brit- 
ain. Finally, one might ask why, if the aim of the Patriots 
was not independence, did they not in 1776 accept Great 
Britain's conciliatory approaches instead of declaring their 
independence and effectively terminating thereafter any real 
hope of conciliation and compromise? Perhaps the fact 
that some of the prominent Patriot leaders, such as Hancock 
and the Adamses, were slated to be hanged in case Britain 
regained control of the colonies by war or by negotiation is 
of great significance in explaining their attitude. 

Though there still may be some room for controversy as 
to the historical antecedents and development of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, there is almost entire unanimity 
among historical scholars as to the nature of the document. 
With all that literary power which few Americans have been 
able to equal, Jefferson gave an elegant form to the political 
principles of Locke and a few earlier but less important Eng- 
lish political theorists. He himself admitted that he made 
no pretension to originality of doctrine, but gave to the al- 
ready extant radical political theory a trenchant and com- 
pelling statement which it had entirely lacked in the monoto- 
nous and tortuous phraseology of John Locke's Second 
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Treatise of Government. The Declaration of Independence, 
then, in its doctrinal aspect was not an original product of 
colonial thought, but was a most brilliant and effective state- 
ment of the Whig political theory then current in England. 
Whig political theory from England, then, as well as Whig 
agitation in England, came to the aid of the colonial cause. 
As a summary of British imperial policy and an analysis of 
contemporary politics, the only intelligent manner in which 
to view the Declaration of Independence is to regard it as 
the party platform of a radical minority party which were in 
danger of summary punishment for treason if they were not 
able to make this platform sufficiently effective so that it 
would attract enough of a following to make its policy an 
assured success. Jefferson naturally tried to make out the 
best possible case to establish the tyranny of the King, since 
upon the success of his demonstration depended to a large 
degree the sanction which would be given to the radical policy 
of separation and independence by the more moderate mem- 
bers of the anti-British party, the aid of whom was sorely 
needed by the radicals. 

When one turns to consider the purposes of Great Brit- 
ain in the American Revolution, nothing could be more 
remote from the truth than the conventional picture of the 
British conduct of the war which represents Great Britain as 
from the beginning stubbornly determined upon a ruthless 
and relentless programme of repression, to the execution of 
which she bent all her energies under the direction of the 
greatest military geniuses at her command. In reality Great 
Britain never made any serious attempt to conquer the colo- 
nists until the summer of 1778, and up to that time had been 
constantly in hope of being able to effect a reconciliation. 
The Howes, who were in command of the British forces in 
America from 1775 to 1778, were radical Rockingham Whigs 
who had publicly opposed the coercion of America and were 
consciously appointed so that a programme of conciliation 
might be carried on in conjunction with a show of arms. Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford has well described the policy of the Brit- 
ish ministry in sending General Howe to America as " Lord 
Howe's commission to pacify the colonies." If it seems 
strange to some that the colonists did not accept Howe's 
conciliatory advances it is only necessary to remember that 
the British proposals did not embrace either colonial inde- 
pendence or a general amnesty for Patriot leaders. Hence, 
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those who were leading the Revolutionary movement in 
America were as vigorously opposed to liberal and concilia- 
tory proposals by Great Britain as they were to British 
conquest by force of arms. Their policies and persons would 
have suffered equally in either event. In a most fundamental 
sense the Declaration of Independence was a bold counter- 
stroke, designed to check the dangerous development of a 
powerful movement in the colonies in favor of a pacific 
adjustment with Great Britain. 

General Howe's whole course in his campaigns was ridic- 
ulously dilatory and lethargic. He practically converted his 
military commission into a commercial enterprise and a season 
of social festivities. At any time between 1776 and 1778 
a vigorous and determined policy on his part could have com- 
pletely crushed the colonial resistance, or could have con- 
verted it into a hopeless and desultory guerilla warfare. The 
investigation of the charges of incompetence made against 
Howe in 1779, after his recall, was a mere travesty upon a 
true and effective inquiry and furnishes an admirable illus- 
tration of the division of English opinion in regard to the 
American Revolution. All in all, the British campaigns in 
America from 1775 to 1781 were grotesque examples of in- 
competence, lack of vigor and purpose, and vacillation, which 
contrasted most unfavorably with the conduct of the English 
troops shortly afterwards in the Napoleonic wars, as well 
as with their prowess previously exhibited in the French and 
Indian War. 

To conclude the discussion, the following observations 
seem justified. The American Revolution was the product 
of fundamental historical causes, and was rendered practi- 
cally inevitable by the circumstances of colonization and the 
development in the subsequent century of colonial develop- 
ment. The possibility of a peaceable adjustment of imperial 
problems was destroyed when the control of Anglo-American 
relations was entrusted to British conservatives and Ameri- 
can radicals. This radical Patriot party in America, which 
best represented the advanced product of the circumstances 
of a century of colonial history, motivated from the beginning 
with a dominating desire for independence, forced the Revo- 
lution on the remaining two-thirds of the population, who 
were either indifferent or opposed to the movement, and, 
through the aid of the English Whigs, was able to carry its 
sweeping programme to a successful termination. Its work 
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was not a disinterested struggle to advance the cause of ab- 
stract liberty among mankind and, therefore, the foundation 
for a glorious American epic of deliverance from the oppress- 
or, but was rather a very striking political and military 
achievement in executing an ambitious party programme. 
Without attempting to settle finally the problem as to 
whether the motives of the Patriots were praiseworthy or 
their achievements beneficial, one may safely maintain that 
there was surprisingly little in the preliminaries or events of 
the American Revolution which can furnish the basis for 
lasting animosity between America and Britain. The causes 
of the conflict were about equally distributed between the two 
countries, and in each the parties favoring and opposing the 
American revolutionary movement were about equally di- 
vided. The forces which are today bringing Great Britain 
and the United States into closer harmony and firmer alliance 
quite dwarf into insignificance the alleged causes for sus- 
picion and discord which date back to 1776. 

H. E. Baenes. 



